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1984 SUMMER YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IMPROVES 


WASHINGTON -- Nearly 3.5 million young people aged 16-to-21 years entered 
the job market between April and July of 1984, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Labor reported in its annual report on the summer 
employment situation of youth. The number of young people employed in July was 
14.0 million--more than in either 1982 or 1983. There were 2.6 million unemployed 
youth, the lowest level since 1979. 


Labor Force 


The youth labor force increases sharply each summer, as students and graduates begin 
searching for, and in most cases securing, temporary or permanent employment. This summer, the 
youth labor force increased by 3.5 million. This compares with an advance of 3.8 million 
between April and July of last year and gains of 3.3 and 3.1 million in the summers of 1982 and 
1981, respectively. The youth labor force totaled 16.6 million this July, slightly less than 
the 16.9 million in July 1983. Because the baby-boom generation has moved into the adult ages, 
the youth population and labor force has declined each year since 1979. The over-the-year 
decline in youth population this year was 615,000, while the decline in the youth labor force 
was 345,000. ° 


Employment 


The summertime expansion in youth employment totaled 3.1 million. At 14.0 million iin July, 
the number of employed youth was 200,000 higher than in 1983. Given the declining youth 
population, the improved youth employment situation can be seen more clearly from the 
employment-population ratio. The youth employment-population ratio this July, at 61.7 percent, 
was 2.5 points higher than a year ago and was near the July 1979 high of 62.5 percent. Although 
the employment-population ratios for both white and black youth have improved over the year, the 
ratio for white youth in July, at 66.3 percent, was considerably higher than chat for black 
youth, 38.4 percent. 


There was a half million gain over the year in the number of young people who were private 
wage and salary workers, which more than made up for employment declines in agriculture and 
government (Federal, State, or local). Black youth had a proportionately greater increase in 
private sector jobs than whites but were still considerably more likely to be employed by 
governments. Government jobs accounted for 17 percent of total black youth employment this 
July, down from the 20-25 percent range of recent summers. 


Unexployment 


There were half a million fewer unemployed youth 16 to 21 years of age this summer than 
last. The youth unemployment rate was 15.4 percent in July 1984, substantially lower than the 
18.3 percent rate of July 1983. Reflecting the overall improvement in the economy, 1984 marked 
the second year of decline in the unemployment rate from the 1982 high of 19.7 percent. Though 
both blacks and whites shared in the unemployment reductions over the course of the recovery, 
the unemployment rate for black youth remains considerably higher than for white youth. For all 
demographic groups, the 1984 declines in unemployment rates were about twice as large as _ the 
year before. 


# # # 





Week of September 3, 1984 


MSHA ANNOUNCES MINING INJURY EXPERIENCE 
FOR SECOND QUARTER 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Preliminary data on injury rates in the coal and non-coal 
mining industries in the second quarter of 1984 have just been released by the 
Labor Department's Mine Safety and Health Administration (MSHA). 


The all-injury rate for coal mining in the second quarter of 
this year was 6.21 per 200,000 employee-hours. The corresponding 
rate for metal and nonmetal (non-coal) mining was 4.21, 


Coal miners worked approximately 92.2 million employee-hours 
in the second quarter of this year. The average employment in 
the coal mining industry during the three-month period was 
181,932 workers. . 


In the metal and nonmetal mining industry, approximately 96 
million employee-hours were reported in the second Quarter of 
1984. Average employment in the same period totaled 193,144. 


MSHA also just made available figures on injuries and 
related statistics covering the first half of 1984. 


The all-injury rate in coal mining in this period was 6.39, 
while the rate for fatal injuries in coal mining for the first 
Six months of this year was .06. Fifty-seven coal miners were 
killed on the job during the first six months of this year. 


Coal miners worked a total of 181.8 million employee-hours 
from January through June of this year. Average employment in 
the period was reported at 178,462 coal miners, and production at 
425.6 million tons. 


The all-injury rate in metal and nonmetal mining in the 
first half of this year was 4.19 and the rate for fatal injuries 
was .04. Thirty-seven metal and nonmetal miners died in work- 
related accidents from January through June 1984. 


Metal and nonmetal miners compiled a total of 181.5 million 
employee-hours in the first six months of 1984. The average 
number of miners employed in these industries totaled 184,968. 


MSHA advises that the data announced today are preliminary 
and that information available later may differ somewhat from 
these preliminary figures. 


Additional data on mining injuries will be published in 
“Mine Injuries and Worktime Quarterly, January-June 1984, 
available from the MSHA Office of Information and Public Affairs, 
4015 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 22203. 


The accompanying chart shows injury experience and related 
data since the first quarter of 1983. 





Week of September 3, 1984 


STATEMENT ON WOMEN'S EQUALITY DAY, AUG. 26 
BY LENORA COLE ALEXANDER, DIRECTOR, WOMEN'S BUREAU 


WASHINGTON -- Following is the text of a statement issued by Lenora Cole 
Alexander, director, Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor: 


“Women's Equality Day,” which the nation observes on August 26, commemorates 
that day in 1920 when America's women were guaranteed the right to vote. 


Since the 19th amendment to the Constitution became law 64 years ago, 
there has been an enormous change in the role of women in American society, 
particularly in the workplace. 


Women are entering the work force at the phenomenal rate of ever 1.5 million 
a year. More than half the women of working age--over 50 million of us--are now 
in the labor force. The Women's Bureau, in the same 64-year span, has adapted 
to developments to help women workers meet the changing demands made on them. 
In the process the Bureau has transformed itself from one of reactive concern to 
one of active leadership as our constituency proves its significance in the work- 
place. 


Women are making great contributions to the national economy. Although the 
majority are still concentrated in traditional “women's” jobs, women overall are 
advancing rapidly into the higher-paying skilled crafts and professional fields 
such as law, medicine, business, science, and government. 


Thanks to the country's newly improved economy, equality for women is 
closer than ever to becoming a reality. But there is still much to be done, on 
the job, in the home, and in the schools. 


So it is appropriate on this day--Women's Equality Day--that all of us pay 
tribute to American women's achievements and strengthen our efforts to ensure 
equality in all aspects of our society. For its part, the Bureau will continue 
to advance with the times and to provide all working women with the best assist- 
ance, services, and direction we can offer. 





Week of September 3, 1984 


OSHA APPROVES SECOND HENSEL PHELPS 
CONSTRUCTION SITE FOR TRY PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration has approved 
the Hensel Phelps Construction Company's 1999 Broadway Project in Denver for 
participation in the agency's Try voluntary protection program for workplaces with 
good job safety and health programs, the Labor Department announced. 


The 1999 Broadway project site is the second Hensel Phelps 
project to become eligible for Try. On Aug. 17, 1983, OSHA approved 
the Tabor Center project, also in Denver. The 1999 Broadway project 
is expected to have a peak employment of 375 workers. The project 
is scheduled for completion by March 1985. 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Robert A. Rowland, who heads 
OSHA, said the second Hensel Phelps site has all the components 
necessary to develop a top-flight job safety and health program. 


Hensel Phelps has shown strong support for safety and health 
at the 1999 Broadway site by both management and labor. Hensel 
Phelps' commitment is reflected in its stated policy to perform 
work in the safest possible manner. 


Hensel Phelps has a written agreement with the Colorado 
Building and Construction Trades Council--which supported the 
company's application for Try--which assures effective employee 
participation in safety and health. 


The Hensel Phelps' worker protection program includes: a 
full-time carpenter for safety construction and repairs; the 
weekly use of a clean-up crew to assure removal of potentially 
dangerous debris; and the use of video tape in self-inspection of 


the site. 


When the goals of the Try program are met, Hensel Phelps will 
become eligible to participate in the agency's most demanding and 
mrestigious program, Star. One of OSHA's objectives in Try 1s to 
assist companies with good safety and health programs to make 
certain specific improvements to qualify for participation in 


Star. 


-more- 
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OSHA has identified eight goals toward which Hensel Phelps is 
working to become eligible for Star. These include: providing 
and documenting training in hearing and respiratory protection by 
competent personnel; conducting full shift samplings to determine 
which jobs require respiratory protection; presenting industrial 
hygiene findings in written form; developing and implementing an 
accident or near miss investigation program; providing training to 
the site safety coordinator in developing accident investigation 
procedures and techniques and accident pattern analysis; and 
defining the committee role clearly for all to understand. 


Under Try, Hensel Phelp's 1999 Broadway site will be exempt 
for one year from routine OSHA safety and health inspections. 
However, the employer and workers retain all legal rights and 
responsibilities, and the worksite must continue to meet all 
applicable OSHA standards. The agency will investigate any valid 
worker complaints or serious accidents. 


The three-year average injury incidence and lost workday rates 
for Hensel Phelps are 15.3 and 2.0 per 100 full-time workers respec- 
tively, compared to the national average for general building contrac- 
tors for non-residential buildings of 17.1 and 6.6. 


OSHA approval of the Hensel Phelps' 1999 Broadway site for 
Try was announced in a Aug. 6, 1984, letter from Rowland to Harold 
G. Evans, vice president, special projects division. 


# # # 
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MSHA STRESSES GOOD VENTILATION PRACTICES 


WASHINGTON -- A new program designed to emphasize good ventilation practices 
in the mining industry by developing and disseminating teaching materials, 
conducting training classes and providing industry with technical literature is 
being prepared by the U.S. Department of Labor's Mine Safety and Health 
Administration (MSHA). 


MSHA'S new ventilation program is aimed toward increasing 
the awareness of hazards in underground coal mines. Although the 
winter and early spring months have historically been the times 
during which most mine explosions have occurred, there have been 
tragic explosions during all seasons. 


“Operators of underground mines with potential gas problems 
cannot afford to relax their safety precautions at any time of 
year," said David A. Zegeer, Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
Mine Safety and Health. 


One part of MSHA's new Ventilation Awareness Program will be 
the development of training materials for supervisory as well as 
other mine personnel. If requested, MSHA personnel will demon- 
strate to mine operators and schools how to tailor the material 
to improve the effectiveness of current training. 


Vocational technical schools as well as community colleges 
in some areas are prepared to instruct ventilation classes to 
assist the mining community. This course, with a package of 
ventilation training material, is available for mine operators 
from the Mine Health and Safety Academy, P.0. Box 1166, Beckley, 
W. Va. 25801. 


In order to keep the mining community abreast of new venti- 
lation technology, the U.S. Bureau of Mines is planning technology 
transfer seminars on ventilation awareness. Dates and locations 
for the seminars will be announced at a later date. 


In addition to the seminars and training materials, MSHA's 
quarterly magazine, the monthly Holmes Safety Bulletins, and 
Other mining publications will provide technical and informational 
materials to the mining community on newly developed ventilation 
technology and research. 


# # # 
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OSHA APPROVES J. E. DUNN CONSTRUCTION SITE IN KANSAS CITY 
FOR 'TRY' VOLUNTARY PROTECTION PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- The Occupational Safety and Health Administration has approved 
a J. E. Dunn Construction Company site in Kansas City, for participation in the 
agency's “Try" voluntary protection program, the Labor Department announced. 


The firm, building a hotel and garage on the site, employs 
about 85 workers, including subcontractors. The project is 
scheduled for completion in December 1985. 


Try, the most innovative and flexible of OSHA's voluntary 
protection programs, is designed to recognize workplaces with good 
worker protection programs and to help them become even stronger. 
Try participants are evaluated each year by OSHA to measure their 
progress against specified goals. 


The J.E. Dunn site has been approved for participation in Try 
for safety for up to two years. OSHA approved the program July 27 
by letter from Deputy Assistant Secretary of Labor Patrick R. 
Tyson to Bill H. Dunn, President of the J.E. Dunn Construction 
Company. 


OSHA granted approval after careful review of the company's 
application and a visit to the site in January 1984. The on-site 
review team was impressed by J.E. Dunn's commitment to worker 
protection which is reflected in the firm's policy making safety 
the responsibility of front line managers. 


As a participant in Try, the site will be exempt from routine 
OSHA safety inspections. However, the employer and worker retain 
all legal rights and responsibilities, and the worksite must 
continue to meet all applicable OSHA standards. The agency will 
investigate any valid worker complaints or serious accidents. 


One goal of Try is to assist companies in making certain 
specific improvements to qualify for participation in Star -- 
OSHA's most demanding and prestigious voluntary protection program. 


OSHA has identified six goals toward which J.E. Dunn is 
working to become eligible for Star. These include: reducing the 
lost workday case rate by 10% at this site below the J.E. Dunn 
Company's three year average; maintaining injury incidence rate at 
this site below 15.4 per 100 full-time workers per year; developing 
a tool box talk on the Voluntary Protection Program to present to 
all employees, including subcontractors; continuing to document 
complaints about unsafe conditions and corrective actions; providing 
hazard recognition training for management and employee members of 
the safety and health committee; and assuring that all sub-contractor 
employees attend weekly tool box meetings on safety. 


In 1982, the injury incidence rate published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for general building contractors engaged in 
construction of non-residential buildings was 18.3 cases per 100 
full-time workers per year; the lost-workday case rate for the 
industry was 6.7. From 1980 to 1982, J.E. Dunn's injury incidence 
and lost-workday case rates at construction projects of this type 
were 11.16 and 8.71, respectively. 


# # # 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL PAY BY STATE AND INDUSTRY, 1983 


WASHINGTON -- The average annual pay of workers covered by State and Federal 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) programs was $17,544 in 1983, according to preliminary 
data released by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
This represented a 4.8 percent increase over the 1982 level. 


Annual pay data are compiled from reports submitted by employers under UI programs for over 
89 million full- and part-time workers. Average annual pay is computed by dividing total annual 
payrolls of employers covered by unemployment insurance programs by the average monthly 
employment for these employers. The attached tables contain data for the Nation, each of the 50 
States, and the District of Columbia. 


States 


Alaska had the highest average annual pay of any State at $28,720. (See table 2.) The 
District of Columbia came next with an average annual pay level of $23,842, followed by Michigan 
($19,712), New York ($19,694), and California ($19,038). South Dakota had the lowest annual pay 
level at $13,188, followed by Mississippi ($13,948) and Maine ($14,130). 


Connecticut led the Nation in average percentage pay increase with a rise of 6.4 percent 
from 1982 to 1983. (See table 3.) New Hampshire and New York came next at 6.3 percent, followed 
by Massachusetts and South Carolina with 6.2 percent increases. Wyoming, which had a 
significant drop in average pay in construction, had the only decrease in annual pay among all 
States with a drop of 0.8 percent. West Virginia had an average pay increase of only 1.0 
percent between 1982 and 1983, while Louisiana and Washington increased 1.6 percent. 


Industries 


Average pay varied widely by industry. Workers in the mining industry, which includes oil 
and gas extraction, earned the highest pay at $28,808. On the other end of the scale, retail- 
trade workers--over 38 percent of whom work part-time--earned the lowest average annual pay at 
$10,007. 


The finance, insurance, and real estate industry led all industries by a wide margin in pay 
growth between 1982 and 1983 with a 9.4 percent increase. The services industry, — 
which includes hospitals and hotels, had the second-highest growth in pay at 6.0 percent. 
Construction showed the slowest pay growth at 0.5 percent. 


-more- 
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| Average annual pay Percent 
change, 
1982-83 

1982 1983 27 


| 

[Ohi 
Wis 
Pen 

[Kan 
Tex 


Connecticut $17,646 $18,770 
New Hampshire | 14,616 15,541 

18,530 19,694 
Massachusatts 16,333 17,347 
South Carolina 13,789 14,647 


ye Om 


Ari 
ICol 
{111 
|Ind 
_ 


13,836 14,676 
13,802 14,643 
15,147 16,054 
17,979 19,038 
14,533 15,397 


IMis 
Nev 
Sou 

[Uta 

‘ae 


| 
District of Columbia.. 22,537 3,842 
Virginia 15,613 16,491 
New Jersey 17,868 18,823 
Tennessee 14,763 15,546 
Maryland 16,246 17,086 


14,790 15,542 
13,63% 14,327 
14,787 15,543 
16,373 17,212 
15,970 16,785 


{Del 
[Mon 
|New 
|Ken 
| Iow 


4 
3 
3 
2 
2 

| 

os 

.0 

= 

me 
8 
6 
3 
3 
2 
l 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Nebraska 14,057 14,762 
Hawaii 15,353 16,107 

13,466 14,130 
Michigan 18,811 19,712 


[Ala 
{Nor 
1}Okl 
JLou 
= 


> SHSY VNU VMI VA AAARSH 


eo ewwo 


UNITED STATES 16,736 17,544 
jWes 
[Wyo 


l1/ Includes workers covered by Unemployment Insurance 
Employees (UCFE) programs. 
2/ Data are preliminary. 





change for all covered workers ]/ by State by growth 









Percent 
change, 
1982-83 






Average annual pay 






State 








1983 27 
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ee Ee ae $17,155 $17,920 4.5 
eS EE Ee 15,673 16,376 4.5 
ennsylvania.......... 16,448 17,161 4.3 
hee a oa a a at | 15,277 15,915 | 4.2 
ace tar 5 ab iam aie ao eer died 17,409 18,133 | 4.2 
a6 Satie mele { 16,012 | 16,667 | 4.1 
ES PEPE Se { 17,392 {| 18,102 | 4.1 
Se ee | 17,976 | 18,708 ooo 
NS is 66:4 nate ewe t | 16,392 | 17,068 4.1 
6. HG6 6s Oe eam 14,660 | 15,241 4.0 
ee ee | 13,429 | 13,948 | 3.9 
OE Ee ee | 16,473 | 17,118 | 3.9 
outh Dakota.......... : 32,702 | 33.308 | 3.8 
Lay. se ty tc leaicgs ii | 15,904 | 16,511 | 3.8 
cir: Sans Gp rt ag cia | 16,180 16,786 | , 
Ce 17,553 | 18,164 3.5 
I cas ern od) ax aaa i | 14,702 | 15,212 | 3.5 
eee | 15,388 | 15,922 | 3.5 
OS EPS | 15,486 | 16,020 | 3.4 
SE ES HERG S 14,766 15,214 | 3.0 
Se er | 27,904 | 28,720 | a 
eee |} 14,626 | 15,048 | 2.9 
ES re ere | 16,766 | 17,154 oe 
Se ee ae eae > 37,0635 | 37,342 1.6 
ES ere 17,752 18,037 1.6 
a | 16,698 | 16,862 | 1.0 
0 Se ee | 17,990 | 17,840 -.8 
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Week of September 3, 1984 


PRODUCTIVITY AND COSTS 


SECOND QUARTER 1984 (REVISED) 


WASHINGTON -- Productivity, as measured by output per hour of all persons, 
increased at a 4.0 percent seasonally adjusted annual rate in the second quarter 
of 1984 in the business sector, according to revised measures announced by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. This increase in 
productivity reflected a 10.1 percent gain in output and a 5.8 percent rise in 
hours of all persons engaged in the sector. Productivity increased 1.7 percent 
in nonfinancial corporations, according to preliminary measures announced for 
this sector. 


The annual rates of productivity increase in the second quarter in major 
sectors were: 


4.0 percent in the business sector, 

4.7 percent in the nonfarm business sector, 
3.6 percent in manufacturing, 
2.6 
5.1 
1.7 


percent in durable goods manufacturing, 
percent in nondurables goods manufacturing, and 
percent in nonfinancial corporations. 


# ## 





Week of September 3, 1984 


THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX--JULY 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) 
increased 0.3 percent before seasonal adjustment in July, to a level of 311.7 
(1967=100), the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
reported. For the 12-month period ended in July, the CPI-U increased 4.1 percent. 


The Consumer Price Index for Urban Waye Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) rose 
0.4 percent in July, prior to seasonal adjustment. The July level of 307.5 (1967=10U) was 
3.1 percent higher than the index in July 1983. The CPI-W is used for indexiny Social 
Security and some other Federal payments. It is also commonly used as an escalator in 
collective bargaining agreements. 


CPI for All Urban Consumers (CPI-U)--Seasonally Adjusted Chanyes 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for All Urban Consumers rose U.3 percent in 
July, following increases of U.2 percent in both May and June. Moderate increases in July for 
most major categories of consumer spending were partially offset by a decline in transporta- 
tion costs. The housiny component, primarily reflectiny increases in the cost of shelter, 
natural yas, and electricity, accounted for about two-thirds of the advance in the overal] 
CPI. On the other hand, the transportation component declined for the second consecutive 
month, laryely as a result of lower prices for yasoline and used cars. 


The food and beveraye component rose U.3 percent in July. Grocery store food prices 
advanced 0.2 percent in July, following a U.1 percent increase in June and declines in each of 
the 3 months prior. The index for meats, poultry, fish, and eygs continued to decline -- down 
0.3 percent -- but by less than in recent months. Beef prices have declined for 5 consecutive 
months and, despite sharp increases in January and February, are lower now than at the 
beginning of the year. Eyg prices declined sharply in July for the third consecutive month. 
Pork prices declined sliyhtly after seasonal adjustment. Prices for poultry and fish both 
increased 0.8 percent in July. The index for fruits and veyetables increased 0.6 percent in 
July, following a 1.8 percent jump in June. Fresh fruit prices, which increased sharply in 
June, declined in July, following seasonal adjustment. On the other hand, potato prices rose 
sharply in July as a result of a supply shortaye caused by wet weather. Other major yrocery 
store food yroups in July recorded increases similar to those in June. The other two 
components of the food and beveraye index -- restaurant meals and alcoholic beverayes -- 
increased 0.4 and 0.3 percent, respectively, in July. 


The July advance of U.5 percent in the housiny component follows increases of U.2 
percent in both May and June. Shelter costs rose U.7 percent, with renters’ costs advanciny 
0.6 percent; homeowners’ costs, U.7 percent; and maintenance and repair costs, U.4 percent. 
The index for fuel and utilities rose U.8 percent. Sharp increases in charyes for electricity 
-- up 1.8 percent -- and natural yas -- up 1.2 percent -- were partially offset by a 1.2 
percent decline in fuel oi] prices. The cost of telephone services, which rose substantially 
earlier this year, advanced 0.5 percent in July as sharp increases in local and intrastate 
charges were partially offset by a further larye decrease in interstate toll] calls. Since 
December, local charyes and intrastate lony distance charyes have increased 14.1 and 5.2 
percent, respectively, while interstate rates have declined 4.3 percent. The index for 
household furnishinys and operations, which was unchanyed in June, declined U.2 percent in 
July. 


The transportation component declined U.3 percent in July, followiny a U.2 percent 
decrease in June. Gasoline prices dropped sharply for the second consecutive month -- down 
1.8 percent in July -- and are now 14.7 percent below their peak level of March 1981. Used 
car prices declined 0.7 percent, followiny a sliyht increase in June and sharp advances in 
each of the first 5 months of 1984. Amony other automobile expenses, tire prices declined 
1.4 percent in July and are now 12.U percent below their peak level in June 1982. On the 
other hand, new car prices, which had increased a total of U.8 percent in the first 6 months 
of 1984, advanced U.5 percent in July as limited supplies resulted in lower dealer concessions 
than usual at this time of year. Automobile finance charyes -- up 1.3 percent -- rose sharply 
for the fourth consecutive month. The index for public transportation rose 1.1 percent, 
reflecting sharp increases in airline and intercity bus fares. 


-more- 
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The medical care component rose U.6 percent in July, followiny increases of U.5 percent 
in each of the precediny 4 months. The index for medical care commodities -- prescription 
druys, nonprescription druys, and medical supplies -- advanced U.8 percent. The cost of 
medical care services rose U.5 percent, with hospital rooms and professional services up 1.2 
and 0.3 percent, respectively. 


The index for apparel and upkeep, which had declined sliyhtly during the first 6 
months of 1984, increased U.5 percent in July. Price reductions for July sales were, on 
averaye, less than during recent years. 


The entertainment index increased U.5 percent in July, the same as in June. The other 
goods and services component rose 0.9 percent in July, primarily due to a 1.8 percent increase 
in cigarette prices. 


CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers (CPI-W) -- Seasonally Adjusted Chanyes 

Un a seasonally adjusted basis, the CPI for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers 
rose 0.4 percent in July. The U.4 percent rise in the CPI-W compares with an increase of U.3 
percent in the CPI-U. In the CPI-U, the homeowners’ cost index -- which uses a rental 
equivalence approach -- rose 0.7 percent in July. Homeownership in the CPI-W, which is based 
on house prices, mortyage interest rates, property. taxes, property insurance, and maintenance 
and repair costs, rose 1.1 percent in July, primarily due to a sharp increase in house prices. 


# # # 





Week of September 3, 1984 


CONSUMER PRICES: ENERGY AND FOOD - JULY 1984 


WASHINGTON -- The Bureau of Labor Statistics of i. J.S. Department of 
Labor released the average retail prices for energy and food for July 1984. These 
average prices are compiled from data collected by the BLS in conjunction with 
the Consumer Price Index. 


Energy 
Gasoline and Fuel Oi] 


The average prices for all types of gasoline decreased 1.7 cents per gallon from June to 
July to a level of $1.197. The July prices of leaded regular gasoline averaged $1.129; 
unleaded regular, $1.212; and unleaded premium, $1.370. In the 28 cities for which gasoline 
prices are published, prices for all types of gasoline average highest in Honolulu 
and lowest in Denver. 


The U.S. average price per gallon of fuel oi] declined 1.8 cents per gallon to $1-.109. 
In the 19 cities for which fuel oi] prices are published, the price per gallon 
averaged highest in Washington, D.C. and lowest in Pittsburgh. 


Electricity and Natural Gas 


The U.S. average price for 500 kwh was $42.406, 77.1 cents higher than in June. The 
price for 40 therms was $27.609, 4 cents higher than in June. The average price for 100 
therms was $64.195, 17.6 cents higher than in June. 


Food 


United States average food prices were higher for 48 items and lower for 39 items in July 
1984. 


Cereal and Bakery Products: Of the ten items, seven had higher prices and three had 
lower prices. The largest increase was 3.0 cents for salted soda crackers. The greatest 
decline was 1.9 cents for whole wheat bread. 


Meats, Poultry, Fish, and Eggs: Of the twenty-seven items, thirteen had higher prices 
and fourteen had lower prices. The largest increase was 6.9 cents for sliced bacon. The 
greatest decrease was 7.2 cents for round steak. 


Dairy Products: Of the eight items, five had higher prices and three had lower prices. 
The largest increase was 5.8 cents for grade AA butter. The maximum decrease was 2.4 cents 
for American processed cheese. 


Fruits and Vegetables: Of the twenty-six items, thirteen had higher prices and thirteen 
had lower prices. The largest increase was 4.8 cents for white potatoes. The largest decline 
was 38.1 cents for cherries. 


Other Foods at Home: Of the sixteen items, ten had higher prices and six had lower 
prices. The largest increase was 11.1 cents for instant coffee. The largest decrease was 8.3 
cents for decaffeinated freeze-dried coffee. 





Week of September 3, 1984 


REAL EARNINGS IN JULY 1984 


WASHINGTON -- Real average weekly earnings increased 0.1 percent from June 
to July, after seasonal adjustment, according to preliminary data released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. A 0.5 percent increase 
in average hourly earnings was offset partially by a 0.4 percent increase in 
consumer prices, as measured by the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers (CPI-W). Average weekly hours were unchanged. 


Data on average weekly earnings are collected from the payroll reports of private nonfarm 
establishments. Earnings of both full-time and part-time workers holding production or 


nonsupervisory jobs are included. Real average weekly earnings are calculated by adjusting 
earnings in current dollars for changes in the CPI-W. 


Since July 1983, average weekly earnings increased 5.3 percent, as a result of a 4.1. 
percent increase in average hourly earnings and a 1.1 percent increase in average weekly 
hours. Real average weekly earnings increased by 2.1 percent, after adjustment for a 3.1 
percent increase in the CPI-W over the same period. Before adjustment for seasonal change and 


deflation by the CPI-W, average weekly earnings were $297.74 in July 1984, compared with 
$282.75 a year earlier. 


The Hourly Earnings Index 


The Hourly Earnings Index (HEI) in dollars of constant purchasing power increased by 0.1 
percent from June to July. Compared with a year earlier, the HEI increased by 0.4 percent. 
(See tables 1 and 2.) The HEI excludes the effects of two types of changes unrelated to 


underlying wage rate movements-~fluctuations in overtime in manufacturing and interinduitry 
employment shifts. 





Week of September 3, 1984 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


In addition to being disproportionately older and white, 7 out of 10 of 
self-employed workers in 1983 were men, compared with less than 6 out of 10 
wage and salary workers, according to a recent study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


Employee benefits, such as paid leave, health insurance, and retirement 
programs, have been increasing their share of compensation in the post-World 
War II era; currently they make up at least 25 percent of the wage and benefit 
package. Of these benefits, major medical insurance plans have registered 
among the largest gains. Such plans, geared toward catastrophic illness or 
injury, now cover 175 million people, up from 100,000 some 30 years earlier, 
according to "Our Changing Economy: A BLS Centennial Chartbook," published 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 


American families have been spending a smaller share of their budgets on 
food than they did in the past; a century ago, nearly half of the avearage 
spending dollar went for food. In recent years, less than a fourth, leaving 
a larger share for shelter, recreation, and other items, according to “Our 
Changing Economy: A BLS Centennial Chartbook," published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


# # # 








